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A DEFENSE OF THE MISSIONARY ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF ALTA CALIFORNIA. 



BY THE REV. J. ADAM, V. G. 



(Read Nov. 9, 1896.) 

There is no institution on earth, no matter how beneficent in its pur- 
pose, or how divine in its principles, that can escape the criticisms and 
prejudices of the multitude. 

Among the sublime actions which can not and do not fail to attract the 
attention and commendation of mankind, surely the sacrifices of the mis- 
sionary deserves to be placed in the foreground. And yet some will ask 
what did the natives of California gain by the labors of and the missionaries, 
and what service have those friars rendered to the world in general. Such 
a question is asked by Mr. Alexander Forbes, the historian of Upper and 
Lower California, on page 231 of his book. It is my purpose tonight to 
answer some of the objections I find in Mr. Forbes's book, and to vindicate 
the systems of the missions by so doing. I hope to suggest some argument 
by which we can defend these venerable establishments called The Missions 
of California. 

What is civilization? According to Walker's Dictionary, to civilize, is 
"to reclaim from savageness and brutality," and Webster defines civilized, 
"to be reclaimed from savage life and mnners, to be educated, to be 
refined." We claim that the missionaries of California did reclaim from 
savageness and barbarism the native inhabitants of this part of the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Forbes allows that the old Padres domesticated the Indians, 
but he can not grant to them the glory of having civilized them. On the 
contrary, on page 121 of his work, he declares openly "that the system of 
the missions frustrates all prospect of true civilization and all rational 
improvement." He seems to put very little trust in religious instruction 
and to believe that to civilize men, it is enough to teach them mechanical 
arts, agriculture, and that which adds to the comforts of life. We answer 
him that the old Padres did teach these arts to the Indians, and gave them 
besides religious instruction. We cannot agree with him when he asserts 
"that men might be more easily reclaimed from a savage, barbarous or 
semi barbarous state by other means than by that of religion." 1 would like 
he would give us an example of any tribe or nation that has been rescued 
from barbarism by any other means than religion, first of all. He does not 
exclude religious instruction, but imagines that laymen ought to be the first 
to teach to those savages the arts and comforts of life by degrees. We 
would ask Mr. Forbes where could we find these wonderful laymen that 
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would leave the comforts of life, and wife and children, and go among 
savage tribes to teach the mechanical arts? Why did not he try it himself 
and expose his life? He replies that they would come amongst them armed 
to the teeth, and that they would force their submission. If this is the kind 
of way that Mr. Forbes would civilize the Indians, we have to thank God 
that the old Padres ignored such civilization and conquered the Indians not 
by force but by persuasion, and by enticing them through the mission sys- 
tem. 

I must confess in justice to Mr. Forbes that he never doubts the sin- 
cerity and honesty of the religious missionaries, he only criticizes their sys- 
tem. In fact he has said so much in favor of the first missionaries, that 
from his own history of California, I borrow the arms to defend the missions. 

The first inquiry to be made is, what was the condition of the savages 
on the arrival of the missionaries? Did they belong to those noble red 
men of the northern forest in whose eyes sparkle intelligence and sagacity, 
or did they belong to that low class, which seems to be more imbued with 
the groveling instincts of the brute creation, than by the noble qualities of 
reasonable beings? 

Mr. Forbes, himself, tells us that "they are acknowledged by all to be a 
timid and feeble race." 

Father Venegas-says: "Even in the most unfrequented corners of the 
globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of such contracted ideas and weak 
both in body and mind, as the unhappy Californians." Their characteristics 
are stupidity and insensibility, incoastancy and blindness of appetite, and 
excessive sloth and abhorrence of fatigue." 

Mr Forbes allows us to know that much, and we deduce from his 
assertions the remainder. 

We are told that the fathers used to bring the Indians to the mission 
by force. While I resided in Santa Cruz from 1868 to 1883, 1 had occasion 
to converse more than once with a man by the name of Ramon Rodriguez, 
who had served as a soldier during the time the mission system was in its 
vigor. He told me that the so-called "conquesta" consisted in sending dur- 
ing the summer a few soldiers and some christianized Indians to the Tulares 
to try to induce those roaming Indians to come to the mission and see what 
a happy life their companions were enjoying there. Some would follow them, 
Others would refuse, but none were forced to go. It is true that after an 
Indian who had been once received into the mission fold, he was not free to 
go back to his former life. The same rule is observed in the present reser- 
vation method of the United States; and cannot be different; otherwise, one 
Or two ringleaders would cause mutiny and a general uprising. 

Enough credit cannot be given to the missionaries that in less than half 
a century they taught these stupid and wretched Indians to love labor, and 
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instructed them in the first rudiments of education. They taught the 
Indians how to till the soil, to capture wild animals and so on. The red 
men relinquished their savage customs, and having become christians they 
wore clothes. These were happy settlements in those days, peace and 
plenty, religion and morality went hand in hand. 

We are grateful to Mr. Forbes, when he assures us "that there are few 
events in history more remarkable on the whole, or more interesting, than 
the transformation on the great scale wrought by the Jesuit Fathers and 
Franciscans in Paraguay and California." What was that transformation? 
According to our view, it was to recall the savage from his ignorant and 
degraded condition to that of a sedative life around the missions, in order 
to teach him how to love God and to provide for himself the necessaries of 
life. According to Mr. Forbes "it consisted in transforming the aborigines 
of a beautiful country from free savages into pusillanimous, superstitious 
slaves." He adds: "It is no wonder that Perouse found the resemblance 
painfully striking between their condition, and that of the Negro slaves 
of the West Indies." However, the same Perouse tells us that in 1786, ten 
missions had been established, and that the number of converted Indians 
was 5143. 

It seems impossible to me, that in the short space of seventeen years so 
many thousands of low natives could be made to conform to the habits of 
industry and religion. 

Let us again hear Mr. Forbes describe the kind of life at the mis- 
sions, and then judge for ourselves if it is fair or not to compare the mis- 
sion Indians to the Negro slaves of the West Indies. 

"In the intervals of the meals and prayers," says Forbes, "the Indians are 
variously employed according to their trade or occupation, that is to say 
either in agricultural labors or in the store room, magazines and laboratories 
of the mission. He describes the women as being much occupied in spin* 
ning, and other little household duties, the men in combing wool, weaving, 
melting tallow, or as carpenters, shoemakers, bricklayers, blacksmiths, and 
so on. One of the principal occupations of the missions is the manufacture of 
a coarse sort of cloth from their own sheep, for the purpose of clothing the 
Indians." 

The principal object of the Franciscans was the conversion of the 
aborigines, to instruct them in the christian religion. 

The soldiers that accompanied the missionaries were few, and could not 
by force subject so many thousands of roaming savages, but the Indians 
were conquered not by force but by persuasion, by enticing them to the 
mission life. 

There were only four soldiers and a corporal in each mission to pro- 
tect the lives of the fathers. The missions were hundreds of miles apart* 
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one from another, and yet we do not read of any rebellion or uprising of the 
Indians against the Mission Fathers. The missionaries came well provided 
with trinkets, abundance of provisions, seeds to plant, agricultural imple- 
ments, tools and machinery. By various means they endeavored to draw 
some of the natives to the spot selected for the mission. After gaining their 
confidence, the fathers and soldiers would set to work and commence to 
bake adobes and with the help of the yet unconverted Indians to erect 
spacious buildings. After their manual labor the fathers did not seek rest, but 
set themselves to work to teach them Spanish in order to initiate them into 
the rudiments of the christian religion. 

The Indians were given every year two suits of clothes, each contribu- 
tion amounting in all to $60,000; besides the singers and missionaries got a neat 
dress for the principal feasts. This does not sound much like the life of a 
negro slave. 

That some abuses may have been committed, I am not prepared to 
deny; still I maintain that the fathers were not responsible for them. The 
same Mr. Forbes asserts that "it would be injustice to tax the fathers with 
openly sanctioning much less directing the more severe of these means.' 
Some Indians were appointed to rule over a certain number of their less 
intelligent companions, and some times perhaps they applied the riata or 
whip — here we must remember that, at all times, the worst of tyrants has 
been a slave set at liberty, and with some power in his hands. I have no 
time to describe the flourishing condition of the missions where thousands 
of cattle were roaming over the plains, where store rooms were filled with 
provisions, where beautiful orchards were attached to each mission; and all 
these not to enrich the fathers, but to provide for the welfare of their 
adopted children of the forest. If you have a chance some time to speak 
to any of the few old mission Indians, you can convince yourselves of this 
truth, that the Indians speak yet in love and respect of the old Padres, and 
that they cried bitterly when the missions were secularized, and the old 
Padres were obliged to abandon them. 

"The best and most unequivocal proofs of the good conduct of 
these fathers," says Mr Forbes, on page 23, "is to be found in the un- 
bounded affection and devotion invariably shown toward them by their 
Indian subjects. They venerate them, not merely as friends and fathers, 
but with a degree of devotedness approaching to adoration." Indeed if 
ever there existed an instance of perfect justice and propriety of the com- 
parison of the priest and his disciples, to a shepherd and his flock, it is in 
the case which we are treating ok So far, Mr. Forbes and 
others after him will continue to criticize, and condemn that system 
which brought the Indians from a savage life to one of industry, and 
attached them so affectionately to their tutors. 
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History tells us what was the sad result when the mission system was 
abolished and a new plan tried. Captain Beechy, in 1827, after a few 
months trial found these people indulging freely in those excesses which it 
had been the endeavor of these tutors to repress, and that many having 
gambled away their clothes, implements and even their land, were com- 
pelled to beg or plunder in order to eke out an existence. They became so 
obnoxious that the padres were requested to take some of them back to tl e 
mission, while others were loaded with shackles and put to hard work; and 
remember that Captain Beechy was not favorable to the missionaries. I 
finish these few pages in the words of Mr. Bartlett, an officer of the United 
States sent by the government to settle the boundary line between Lower and 
Upper California. He expresses himself very favorable to the mission sys- 
tem, while he alleges that the present system of reserves causes more 
expense and produces less benefits. "How did the missionaries civilize 
the Indians," he asks, "not with sword in hand, not by treaties, not by Indian 
agents who, without scruple or remorse, sacrifice these poor creatures for 
a vile gain." "The Indians," he continues, "under the padres were taught 
Christianity along with several of the arts of civilized life, and a desire to sus- 
tain themselves by their own work. With these simple means they did 
more to ameliorate the condition of the Indians than the United States 
Government has done since it established its agencies and with infinitely less 
expense than what we now pay to the agents, leaving aside the millions which 
annually are paid for damages, bribes," etc. 

Mr. Bailey, special agent of Indian affairs in California, declared 
openly that the early missionaries fulfilled faithfully their task of civilizing 
and providing the Indians with all things necessary. He confesses that at 
present (this was in 1858) the reservations for Indians are only houses of 
beneficence of the government where a limited number of Indians are 
insufficiently fed, and scantily clad, and all these at an expenses far dis- 
proportionate to the benefit realized.'" 

In 1864, 1 clipped from the "Visalia Delta," the following: "Last 
July, of this year, about 900 Indians were removed from Owens river to the 
ranch of 'El Obispo.' They were left alone to provide for themselves. 
These Indians are represented as destitute of clothes. "You could see 
at any time of the day," says the correspondent, "dozens of women almost 
naked eating the grass and clover in the field, side by side with the mules 
of the government, while their provisions and clothes have been stolen by 
the very persons paid by the government to provide them with these neces- 
saries." 

I wish that Mr. Forbes, Cornise, Tuthill and others, who have criti- 
cized so much the system of the fathers, would read these facts, ponder upon 
them, and tell me which system was the best; that which provided amply for 
the Indivns, or the modern one which lets them starvein the midst of plenty. 
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